His youngest son, who three years was of age,
Unto him said: "Father, why do you weep?
When will the gaoler bring us out pottage?
Is there no crumb of bread that you did keep?
I am so hungry that I cannot sleep.
Now would God that I might sleep on for aye!
Then should not hunger through my belly creep;
For nothing more than bread I'd rather pray."

Thus, day by day, this little child did cry,

Till on his father's breast at length he lay

And said: "Farewell, my father, I must die/'

And kissed the man and died that very day.

And when the father saw it dead, I say,

For grief his arms gnawed he until blood came,

And said: "Alas, Fortune and welaway,

It is thy treacherous wheel that I must blame!"

His children thought that it for hunger was

He gnawed his arms, and not that 'twas for woe,

And cried: "O father, do not thus, alas!

But rather eat our young flesh, even so;

This flesh you gave us; take it back and go

And eat enoughl" 'Twas thus those children cried,

And after that, within a day or two,

They laid themselves upon his knees and died.

Himself, despairing, all by hunger starved,

Thus ended this great count of Pisa's cries;

All his vast riches Fortune from him carved.

Of his fate tragic let thus much suffice.

Whoso would hear it told in longer wise,

Let him read the great bard of Italy

Whom men call Dante; seen through Dante's eyes

No point is slurred, nor in one word fails he.

NERO

Though viciousness had Nero in overplus,
As ever fiend that's low in torment thrown*
Yet he, as tells us old Suetonius,
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